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Therese. 


BY J. SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 


; ; . ; ” 
Ir was a situation for an artist. Therese 
on the one hand, with a neck and face ol 
her brow elevated, and 


scarlet, her eye 


flashing with astonishment aud indignation ; 
Count Theodore on the other, the picture of 
disappointinent and humiliation, blended with 
a slight expression of anger—and all about a 
kiss, when the Lady Julie herself would have 
civerr one to the Count. 

But the 


mistress, wasa thousand times tore resery ed. 


maid, if not as noble as her 
She was athousand times more interesting 


too. Her forehead was beautiful; Lavater 
would have etched it for the outline, express, 
of dignity, intelleetualitv. deli acy. The rest 


ber features correspomocan wilh at, ana 


combined to form a countenance where 
extraordinary force of character was con 
spicuous ; yet all was exquisitely feminine, 
It was not a face to be met with every day, 
or im every city. And what kind of a figure 
should one expect to find im company with 
such a face ? 
tentuity, proportion, should it not? Tt had. 


Nor 


would one be surprised if grace and state-| 


Nothing exceeding, or coming short. 


liness, im carriage and in gait, were the 


utributes of such a figure. In fact, sitting, | 


standing, or walking, one would never have 


inferred Therese’s occupation from Therese ; 
and every one, especially Count Theodore, 
wondered how she became the maid of the 
Lady Julie—though countesses have some- 
tunes very lady-like maids, 

The first time the Count saw Therese, she 
Was assisting the Lancy Julie to adjust some 
ornaments for a head dress, which the 
eountess intended to wear at a ball, and he 
took her for some voble friend of her lacy 


ship’s—a mistake which the far scion of an 


ilustrious stock corrected with more eal 
han compar ency. The Lady Jule could 

not brook the affront which nature peti 
its on letters patent of nobility, by geving 


> attributes of rank to those who have u 


It should have hetght, fuliness, |) 


business with the title, | 


The count spoke no | 


LA 


== 


Pherese ? and caught her by the other arm. 


more of Therese, but his thoughts did not || She was on the point of remonetrating, when 





run the less upon her.—If, formerly, like || 


her lips were stopped hy the pressure of the 


. * ois } 9 ' srr . 
other adinirers of the countess, he visited | count s! The freedom was resented as soon 


. ; i, a 
her dressing room once or twice «a week, pow || as taken, 


| 
"Twas || 


he was a constant 


attendant of it. 


In one and the same moment she 


released herself, and Mung the young nobleman 


astonishing low rapidly he became initiated jfrom her, 


into the mysteries of the toilet. Tt was like! 


| 


a thing of ituition ? Pin, comb, ornament— || the ordinary penetration of her sex. 


whatever it was—was ready for the hand of | 
the fair officiating priestess, and, on the | 
instant that it was wanted, placed there ; or, | 
if droppe d, picked ‘tp ana presented to her | 
with that alert and watchful service which one 
may have for love, but never can purchase for 
money, 

There are scholars, however, who, if they 
uprove in one thing, are sure to eo back in 
another, and sucha one w ~ the count. I 


, ’ 
sie liacdh ali tis thouechts ua 


voit tape at thee 


| 
countess’s toilet, they seemed to desert hin 

“4 | 
the moment 


its duties were over: he was 


then the dullest man alive. “Iwas surprising, 


Not 


a day but he left his hat or his gloves, or his 


too, how absent he became all at once. 
cane, or something or another in her lady- 
ship's adit ssi room, and had 


to step back 


On such occasions he would accost 

' 
Therese with all the deference that he would 
pay to her mistress, and request her to look || 


for such or sucha thing ; 


acknowledging her 

comphance with a bow aud a respectful 
pressure of the hand. He had now forgotten || 
his vloves, and Therese tried in vain to find 
them. * Perhaps,’ she said, ‘she had removed 
them with some of the Countess’s things into 
an adjoining room,’ and thither she was soing 
to search for them; but the count could not 
think of giving her such trouble, and ecaneht 


her ly the arin—not becaus it was round, 
and soft, and silky, as an arin of fair flesh and 
ot the Medician 


prevent her; yet 


mould would be—but to 


when he did prevent her, 
till he did not relax his hold, though she 
ently triedto dt engaue herself ‘My lord, 
lord hip 4 


eounte eves 


you 
loves.’ The 


that | ired not 


it want of your 


1 trivin 


* The: ud he, * sweet 


jaltraction : 


ito assist her attendant, 


Now the Lady Julie had rather more than 
She 
remarked that the count had not conceived 
half so strong a passion for her piano forte 
This 
induced her to consider what appendage 


or her work table, as for her toilet. 


lof the latter could constitute its superior 


wand that busy body, Memory, 
reminded her of the expressive countenance, 
the well-formed neck and beautiful arms, with 
their graceful and varied movements, which 
her tell-tale mirror represented to her every 
moraine 


officiating behind her chair; and 


she came very speedily to the conclusion, 


ithat it was atleast a doubtful matter, whether 


the pleasure whieh the count took in fre- 


quenting 


her dressing room arose chiefly 


from solicitude about herself, or from wuniety 
She bad a sufficient 


share of art too, She knew that the way to 


see every thing was to affect to see nothing. 
She 


‘ was aus frank and unconcerned as 


possible; and although her watchful mirror 


vave her frequent note of occasional slicht 
| 5 


collisions and entanglements between the 


hcount’s fingers and those of Therese, as he 
) would assist her in placing an artificial flower, 
or adjusting the set of a curl; yet she never 
allowed herself to betray it, but chatted on 


with him with her accustomed sprightliness 


and complacency. In short, repeated obser- 


vation convineed her that she was indebted 


to her attendant for the 


increased interest 
which the count took of lite, in her toilet. 
No wonder then, if lis fits of absence struck 


her, aud if she suspected that he taxed the 


remissness of his memorv more severely 
than it 


merited. Was it not an excuse to 


return to her dre sing room, where of course 


hie would find The rese alone, who remained 
there to arranve her ornaments and apparel ? 
Shei lved to satisfy herself on this pe 
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the very next opportunity, and that oppor. | 
a 5 | 

The count, || 
: : ; : ? 
said, had forgotten his gloves for the twentieth | 
She allowed | 


® minute or two to elapse, followed him, and | 


tunity was the present one. 

time, and must return for them, 
; in : fi j | 

found him and Therese in the situation L have 


* What is the matter 5’ inquired 
she, m an imperative and rather angry tone, | 


described, 


leaving optional for the count or Therese to | 
answer. * Nothing,’ replied the former, ex-_ 
treinely confused 5 ‘only [have taxed Therese | 
with having mislaid my gloves, and, behold | 
here they are in my pocket!’ The lady looked | 
at the conot, whose face and manner il, 
supported the veracity of what he had asserted, 
avd then turned towards Therese, in whose | 
demeanor there was not the slightest change—| 
except that the mantling of her cheek and 
neck had 
power in native dignity which even transcends | 
the 
Men may class men as they please ; 
of still 
predominant one—that whose clain shall be 
to 


the weight of which no pride of stately lineage, 


somewhat subsided. "There is a 
distinctions. 
the 


the 


influence of mere human 


classification nature wall be 


felt, whether it be acknowledged or wot; 
eift, can 


The sell 
the 


no title, whether by inheritance or 
oppose ap equivalent counterpoise. 
of the 


presence of her offended maid. 


bowed before 
She ch 


at the count, and saw that the proudest young 


esteem countess 


mced 


nobleman in France was in the same predica- 
He looked as though he 


had forgotten that he had been born to a title. 


nent as herseclt. 
° Come count, S ud she, making nn atte auayot 
to recover hersell, * the carriage waits ;° and 
Therese was left alone. 

The count was the favored admirer of the 
Lady Julte—not because he was the hand-| 
somest and most accomplished young man in 
Paris, but on account of his rank, in which 
he had no competitor; and though he bad | 
not yet proposed for her in form, yet was he 
generally looked upon as the intended of the 


noble fair one. Daily forthe last two mouths, 
and more, had she expected the question ; 

‘ P ° | 
still it never came, and now it seemed farther 


It was clear that his alleciance | 
i] 


off than ever. 
two her had been shaken. Sitting before her 
mirror, the countess beheld nothing but its’ 
lovely mistress, until something peculiar in 
of the he 
occasionally to 


Therese, struck her, and directed her atteution 


the tone count’s voice, when 


addressed an observation 


towards the latter. She now began to draw 


comparisons, and the result startled her. 


She saw that the countenance of her imaid 
infinitely excelled her own in that most 
touching of all things—expression. She 


examined it feature by feature, and was dis- 
concerted at finding that where she searched 
for a fault she mivariably dit upon a perfection, 
she passed to the neck and 


arins of her attendant: she could not correet 


From the face , 


their symmetry by that of her own—she would | 
have given her own in exchange for them. | 
Therese was in the act of searching in a 
ribin which bound up her hair, for a pin 


which she had temporarily stuck in it: the H 


countess marked the rich swell of the graceful 
limb as it was affected by the motion; she 
impulsively placed her own in the same) 
attitude—dropped it again—and encountering 


her own eyes in the mirror, beheld herself), 


: , cas ie } 
the very image of mortification and spleen. | 





Subsequent observation, as we stated, con- | 
: oath | 
vinced her that the count had anticipated her 


in appreciating the attractions of her maid ; | 


and now, the incident of the morning had 
set it bevond a doubt, that the countess had | 
au rival where least of all she expected to) 
find one. 


. : 
Few sentences were interchanged between 


her and the count during their ride; im the 


course of which they descended from the | 


chariot to walk for a time in the royal 


gardens—w hich one of the numerous adinirers 


of the lady entered with them. ‘This gentle- 


man’s arm the countess took, dropping the 
count’s with a slight exeuse that she wanted 
to speak with his rival, and walked with bin 
the 
coiwtnt neither looked hurt nor sad, but bowed 


ihe greater part of the time alone; yet 
with the greatest sauvity when the other took 
his leave, and smilingly offered his arm to the 
countess again. Tle would not have borne a 
slicht so patiently a couple of months ago. 
The took 


evidently on the decline ; and to Therese she 


materest which he in her was 


was indebted for its waning. Therese must 


quit her service; but what excuse could 
she make for dismissing her 7—She would 
consider, 


She 


The 


an ardent 


was richt. had 


passion for Therese, 
She 


count indeed 
conceiwed 
The countess he had never truly loved, 
was the reigning beauty of Paris, and he, of| 


course became one of her tram. Tis rank |! 


made hin the most eligible of all her admirers || 


} for the honor of her hand, and hence, as J 


remarked, the preference with which she 
regarded hin—foer the ruling passion of the | 
countess’s breast was ambition. The count’s || 
vanity was flattered, and more than once orl 
twice, he was on the poigt of soliciting her to! 
vecept him: buat a doubt as to the real state | 
of her affections, as well as a want of confi-| 
dence in the nature of his own feelings, still 
withheld him frow taking the final step. Such 
was the errand he came upon, the day he first 
aw Therese 4 bit this tine it was the appear 


anee of the fair stranger—whose dependam 


ittiation near hus 
he 


mistress was the last thing | 
could have divined—that prevented him || 
fromexecutingit. Ele wenthome that eve ning i 
earher than usual, and throwing himself into || 
a char to debate the nMportant question— te || 


marry or not to marry ’—Wwa: 


| 
urprised at 


him whenever she spoke ; 


i the 


finding that he could think of nothing but the 


countenance and figure of Therese, Do what 


i! ‘ as , 

che would, she was still before him. * Were 
the countess like Therese,’ exclaimed the 
count to himself, *f would decide in a 


moment!’ and from that moment the question 
was decided. The countess never could be 
his! 

One or two incidents also convinced him 
that he had made no impression upon her 
heart; nay the officious kindness of one of 
those numerous individuals who busy them- 
selves about every one's affairs but their own, 
had let him into the secret that her heart was 
in the possession of another, whom she had 
slighted upon the prospect ofa more illustrious 
allianee. Still he frequented the countess’s 
toilet: but now it was for the sake of The- 
rese; the exquisite grace of whose every 
movement increased the bmpression which the 
The 


varied expression of her countenance, beaming 


first sight of her had made upon hin. 


with intelligence such as he had never re- 
marked ina female face before; the modesty, 
the blandness that sat in it; the tone of her 
voice, Whose sweetness sent a thrill through 


her form, the 


svinmetry of whose rich mould seemed to 


acquire enhancement from examination ; all 
convinced him that she was a being calculated 
of 
should possess her; and he sighed to become 


that 


to constitute the felicity the man who 


hitherto eve 
The 


count was amo oflonoer, but aman of warn 


man—But did the count 


dream of marrying Therese 7—No, 


affections ; and it is frequently the fatality of 
such men to vield to strong excitement, and 
to allow the growth of wishes, the means ot 
gratitving which they never take into consid- 


eration, till the ascendency of passion has 


i become almost too powerful for resistance. 


That day the count declined dining with the 
Lady Julie. She had a party, and the idea of 
Ile 


promised, however, to look in, during the 


company was insupportable to him. 


course of the evening, as there was to be a 
ball, and his presence could not on any 
account be dispensed with, No sooner had 
the count taken his leave, than he felt like a 
man who, from bondage is suddenly restored 
toliberty. Hewished for solitude; he hurried 
out of Paris, and in the course of a couple of 
hours found himselfinhis chateau; which, as 
scason 


was he had left in the 


keeping of one or two domestics, 


winter, 
Hle was 
now alone—free from the chance of interrmp- 
tion, and at leisure to indulge in his medita- 
of which Therese the theme 


tious, Was 


"Twas clear that with Therese there was no 
chance of Snecess for a dishonorable passion, 
soul revolted at the thought of 


She had a heart that could 


and his own 
entertatning one, 
he touched—should it not have been already 


o—but wtowas fortified all round with mind 
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What was to be done? He 
had but one of two alternatives—to give her 
‘The latter was 
nupossible ! and when he turned to the former, 


and principle. 
up, or to offer her his hand, 


* that was impossible too!’ He passed from 
chamber to chamber ina state of indescribable 
perplexity and indecision, and he was now in 
the banqueting room. “Iwas a_ glorious 
apartment! [le walked with a stately pace to 
the end of it, turned round, and folding his 
arms as he drew himself up, surveyed the 
painted and richly carved and gilded ceiling ; 
the massive marble columns that supported it ; 
the sides that were lined with broad and lofty 
mirrors; the doors, of the costliest wood, in- 
laid with gold; and the furniture, correspond- 
ing in elegance and inagnificence! His soul felt 
a movement of pride ; "twas but momentary— 
Therese stood before him, and she looked 
more stately than that stately room! Hurried 
was the step with which he paced it back again, 
and inpatient the movement with which he 
flung open the portal as he went out of it. 
The banqueting room opened upon the 


gallery of paintings. There were his ances- 





tors, male and female, for twenty generations, | 
One of the latter had been ennobled for her! 
beauty; which was so uncommon that it made | 
an impression upon the heart of Count Regi | 
nald, fifth of the line, who raised the fair one} 
to his bed, though descended of a Plebeian 
stock. "This portrait Count Theodore was 
always fond of contemplating, it was so 
beautiful; and now he drew a chair and sat 


before it. It had Jost its effect upon him! In 


a minute, though his eyes were fixed upon the | 


canvass, he was poring upon the features of | 


Therese! She was fairer than Count Regi-| 


nald’s wife! His eye fell upon a table that 
stood within his reach; the book of the family | 


tree was lying on it: he took it, and opened 
ut. There was Count Reginald, with halfa 


score of tithes ; and, opposite to him, * The- 


, 


vese I’ Estrange,’ without a single one. The} 


fairest female in his line was not mistress of} 


a drop of noble blood! Strange thoughts 





passed through Count Theodore’s mind, as} 
he replaced the book of the family tree, and| 


rose from the chair. The next portrait 


caught his eye: it was that of the sixth Count 
Reginald, the son of Therese I’ Estrange by 
her lord—the bravest, the most generous and 
accomplished of the count’s ancestors.—His| 


fuce was his mother’s, save that the lineaments 





were stamped with the richest impress of man- 


Count Theodore smiled at the stately | 


hood, 
attitudes inwhich some of bis more bnmediate | 
ancestors were drawn, as, walking out of the | 


vallery, he turned his back upon them, pro-| 


 Estranee. * And why,’ said he, as he} 


descended the spacious staircase, * why should | 


' i} 
nouncing twice or thrice, the name of Therese || 


The count entered his study ; he 


took up a 
book: ‘twas the biogravhy of great and emi- 
nent men.—He carelessly turned over the 
leaves without any intention of reading it. 
‘The Duke de ———' canght his eye. The 
Duke's father had been a simple mercer in an 
obscure village in the province of Normansly ; 
and the son, by his talents, courage, and 
virtues, had raised himself to the highest rank 
of nobility. His descendant, in the third 
generation, was now the most dissolute char- 
acter in Paris! * So,’ said Count Theodore 
‘the ancestor of the Duke de was 
indebted to his virtues for his nobility: that 
found him a plebeian, and they made him a 
duke, A pity that with his title, he could not 
have transmitted to his posterity the worth 
that was the cause of his obtaining it!’ 





The count took up his hat, went out, and 
wandered into his grounds; and presenth 
found himself in the neighborhood of the 
village chapel.—He was close to the burying 
ground, where stood the mausoleum of his 
ancestors, Opeuing a wicket, he approached 
it, and read over the names of the silent 
inmates. The lofty and ample chateau, with 
its spiral turrets, lay full in sight; he leaned 
against the last home of his forefathers, and 
gazed upon the gorgeous mansion, Nineteen 
of its successive lords were narrowly housed 
within the building, whose montunental wall 
was supporting him, He felt as every thing 
was unstable—as if there was nothing which 
he hada hold of—as if the solid earth he stood 
upon was about to vanish from beneath his 
feet. "Phe idea of the one Great Cause came 
strong upon him, and he felt an awe at the 
thought of the infinitude of the wisdom and 
}goodness of that Cause. And the tinal day 
occurred to him; and he imagined Therese 
floating up as a bright emanation ofthat Cause 
His soul 
He looked at the 


chateau: he thought that virtue was statelier, 


returning unpolluted to its source, 


was humbled and soothed, 


more lofty, and more spacious—* A second 
Therese might be gratied on the fimily tree.’ 

Ile returned back to Parts, and dressed tor 
the evening. "was late when he entered the 
ball-room. A set of dancers had just con- 
cluded, and the company were in groups— 
| dialed walking,some sitting, and some standing. 
In one of the latter he observed the Duke de 
h———, the Marquis R——, and three o1 
four other noblemen. They were stationed 
at the entrance of the apartment. * Certainly 
the finest woman in the room!’ exclaimed the 
Marquis KR 


added the Duke de BD, 





* Beyond comparison,’ 
‘Phat air of 
ease and grace—which indeed are things 
mseparable—at least the former from the 
latter—is the result of the most admirable 


proportion !'—You have the oval in her face 





not another Therese be grafted on the 


family tree >’ 


as exuct as a imathematicun could detine it 


}compass to correct it! But take the entire 
figure its outline—how richly and flowing it 
undulates! There is a woman in every curve 
of it. If she is the countess’s attendant, why 
then Nature has modelled a princess, and 
left the attiring of her to Fortune, who, in her 
blindness, has put a vassel’s drapery upon 
her.” The duke was a virtuoso in the arts. 
It was his only merit. He was esteemed the 
best judge of seulpture in Paris, and the 
works of the finest masters waited for his 
decision before the standard of their merit 
could be fixed. Ou this occasion, however, 
the count perceived, from the looks of the 
duke’s auditors, that their acquiescence in 
the propriety of his remarks arose less from 
deference to the duke, than from their own 
conviction; nor was he astonished at the 
independence of their judgment, when, fol- 
lowing the direction of their eyes, be saw 
Therese in the act of listening to some 
instructions which her lady was giving her, 
She was attired for the occasion, and scemed 
another and a= fairer Therese. He was 
struck by a sudden stillness inthe room: he 
looked around him: the groups of walkers 
had stopped; such of the company as had 
heen sitting had left their places, and ap- 
proached the middle ofthe room, Admiration 
and wouder were painted in every face; every 
He felt a 


| “* . . 
movement of jealousy at the tofluence of her 





eye was riveted upon Therese, 





beauty. He tostinctively turned towards the 
party whieh he had encountered upon entering. 
je saw the duke in the same attitude of rapt 
| contemplation, A sickness ¢ over the 


ccount’s heart as he marked th rnest gaze 


of the libertine. Tle felt a want of tree air 
and quitted the room, 

The count descended into the garden, in 
which a teamporary building had been erected, 
iwhere the company were tosup. Phe garden 
was jntersected with walks, down one of 
which, narrow and thickly shaded, the court 
accidentally turned. An arbor was at the end 
of it, upon the seat of which he threw himself, 
And now he revolved a question which had 
never occurred to him before—* Was Therese 
to be won? Was her heart free?) And, if it 
was, could he excite an interest in it 7’°—for 
something assured him that without engaging 
her affections, "twas idle to hope for the 
‘possession of such a woman as Therese, 
‘She would spurn his title and possessions, 
as she had spurned their owner! That act of 
What would he not give 
It might 


have awakened in a mind, so Constituted as 


a ae ‘ 
indiscretion, too! 


that he never had comunitted it! 


hers, a feeling of offended pride which would 


he proof against all offers of atonement" 





He had mused about a quarter of an hour, 
when his meditations were interrupted by a 


<cuftline at the entrance of the walk. "The 





| 
Her waist is the cirele;: 


I would defy the 








ound approae hed: it was that of a person 
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trying to drag another 


fully but ineffectually The count 


resisting. 
started up at the voice of the duke ! 


‘ Resist not,’ said the latter, in a suppressed 
key; ‘resist not, but accompany me, and | 
swear to release you in a moment: [ merely 
want to speak to you free from observation.’ 

The count was astonished at the silence of 
the person whom the duke addressed, and 
called 
assistance, though still continuing to struggle. 
The walk was what is called a dark one, but 
it derived from the more 


who neither remonstrated nor for 


open part of the 
garden, which was partially illuminated, suffi- 
cient light to discern the figure of any one 
who might approach—after 
angle. 
person who unwillingly accompanied him had 
now arrived, The figure of the latter was 
that of Therese! and from the attitude of the 
duke, it was evident that, while with one arm 
he was forcing her along, with the other he 
held something to her mouth, to prevent her 
from speaking.—* Now you are tree!’ ex- 
claimed the duke, releasing Therese, and at 
the same time placing himself between her 
and the entrance of the walk; § now you are 
free! but you depart not till you have heard 
me. Leave this house to-night: my palace 
receives you, and imy fortune is at your 
disposal !’ 

The count listened for her reply—Therese 
returned none, He saw her wavering—he 
bound he 
reached her, and caught her as she was falling 


heard a convulsive sob—in a 
back in a swoon. 
* Villain! who are you?’ vociferated the 
duke. 
‘The 


retort. 


foe of a villain!’ was the count’s 
the 


St. Dennis, to-morrow, an hour after starise!’ 


‘Three miles from 

‘T understand you, count,” replied the 
other; ‘both time and place will suit. | 
shall be punctual!’ and the count was left 
alone, supporting Therese, 


What was to be done ? To carry Therese 


; ; 
into the house was to discover the adventure, | 


She had swooned, and there was no restorative 
at hand. 
fountain, He durst not carry her to it, as it 
was situated in the open part of the garden, 
in the principal walk, where the domestics of 
The 


idea of the arbor struck him; he carried her 


the countess were passing to and fro. 
into it, and Jaid her upon the seat. A minute, 
and he Wiis in the room. here the re fr shine its 
another, and he was at 
had 
Hie set it down, and cent 


were already spread ; 
her side again, with a vessel which he 
filled with water. 
raising the insensible girl, and supporting her 
head upon his breast, he sprinkled her fies 
and chated her tennayole snntiloa faint sieh on 
two gave signs of returning animation, 


! 
Let me go 


passing a certain | 
Beyond this point the duke and the | 


barrier of | 


He heard the trickling play of a) 


fer tity aruiculated Therese, | 


when she came sufficiently to herself to speak, 
at the same time making an effort to remove 
the encircling arm of the count. 
vo, if you are a man!’ 


* Let me 


* Therese,’ said the count, softly, "ts 1, 
The villain who just now treated you with 
violence is not here. TP happened fortunately 
to be at hand to render vou assistance, and 
caught you when you faimted, 
I shall remove my arm as soon as you are 
able to dispense with its support.’ 


*T am able now,’ articulated Therese with 





jan effort—half raising her head, but im- 
|mediately dropping it again on the count's 
| shoulder. 





‘You are too weak vet,’ said the count. 
Remain where you are, and rely upon my 


i 
le 
jhonor, Therese! [shall discontinue my assist- 
ance the moment it becomes unnecessary.’ 
the count, * this 
| . ae 
| morning I offended you; [shall never—never 


| 
| ‘Therese,’ resumed 
| 


presume to do so again, 
| 


fan hour have lain) Insensible 


| on my 


| ae ; 
breast; your lips have been within an inch 
| 


you 


of mine; I could have pressed them without 
your resisting me; but I would not—I durst 
Do you 
what passed in the morning f’ 
‘Ido,’ replied Therese, The count gently 
pressed the form that was reclining upou him, 





| 


—‘ 1 am better, my lord,’ said the maid, * | 


io [can now sit up.’ 


‘There,’ said the count, * vou are free! 


hea half relaxed his clasp; she withdrew 


herself from it—sat up—rose from the seat— 
|| attempted to walk a few paces, and staggered. 
| 
anec, was firinly locked in his. * You are 
still too weak,’ said he, * return and sit down 
for a few minutes longer, and you will be 
perfectly Ile 
ll uresisting. hito the arbor. 
ie 
| 


Phi rese as they sat down. 


restored,’ dre w her ba k, 


can support myself, my lord,’ said 
Ile released her 
| . 
thand and waist. 

‘Would you rather that gentleman were 
here >’ asked the count. 

‘T know not whom you mean, my lord,’ was 
her reply. 








‘ He 


conceived a passion for you, 


rejoined the count. seems to have 


YE 
which is ample— would you nece pt the i 7’ 
‘No!’ 
‘Not if he offered you his hand ©’ 
>No " reiley 
‘Not if he were a duke 2’ 
‘Not if he were a kine, my lord" 
cally exchimed Therese, 
| *Surpas 


said Therese. 


alt d the m il, 





enypliat 


sli) irl! ered the count, ‘would 


you trke meat ] oblere al and 


Both 


Votmy torte 


| “9 
bury brane Therese made no reply 


Be satisfied ; | 


For a quarter of 


i 
‘The count’s arm encircled her waist again, | 


and her hand, which she extended for assist- | 


‘The gentleman who drageed you hither.’ | 


He offered vou! 
palace and the command of his fortune, | 


sat silent for a space. * Therese,’ said the 
count, ‘ did youever love =>) Not aword said 
the maid. 


! 


vask you to make a gift of it to me as an 


‘If your heart is free—if you have 
never bestowed it upon another, and I shall 


|} honorable lover—as a husband, Therese !— 
should T stand any chance of obtaming it?’ 
| Therese was silent still, ‘Therese!’ breathed 
the count, passing his arm stealingly round 
her waist, and gently drawing her towards 
jhim, ‘LT love you! Give me an answer to my 
| question—could you return my love ? Look! 
I am at your feet! will you be mine ?’ 
‘Therese! Therese 


voices together in the 


cried half a dozen 
She started 


count—not, however, 


garden. 





‘up and broke from the 
| before he had imprinted a kiss upon her 
| hand—and with a swift though unsteady step 
elided out of the walk. 
“duke 


wound which the latter received in the breast, 


The count and the 


met the next morning, when a flesh 


put an end to the affair. 


The news of the duel soon spread over 


Paris, and in a day or two the cause of it also 
the ot 


vither of the principals—each of whom had 


transpired ; not through inecaution 


cogent reasons for keeping the adventure 
which led to their renconter a secret—but 
through the laudable curiosity of one of the 
countess’s attendants, 

The day succeeding the ball, the place of 


Therese—who, from the agitation of the 


“v 


preceding evening, was so much indisposed 


as to be unable to rise till the afternoon,— 


was filled, though not supplied, by another. 
| *A duel between the count and the duke !" 
exclaimed the countess. 


‘Ay, madam,” rejoined the attendant, * and 
that is only half the wonder, and not the least 
wonderful half’ 

The curiosity of the countess was excited, 
the of maid 
She had caucht 
a glimpse of the duke following Therese, as 


ind comimunicativeness 


her 
required little to stinnidate it, 


the latter quitted the saloon, charged with 


some instructions to the superintendents of 


ithe supper room, she descended after them 


into the garden, saw the duke overtake her, 


aceost her, and endeavor to draw her into the 
walk, and, on her refusing to accompany him 


forcibly seize her and half carry her into it— 


applying his handkerchief to her mouth to 


akin a 


prevent her from spe she had followed 


them into the walk, screening herself behind 


| the trees, and had been an eye and ear withess 


ofall that had taken place, from Therese’s 


fainting in the arms of the count till her 
| precipitate retreat from the arbor. Not a 
| circuunstance was omitted. Ef the adventure 


raimed nothing in the re lation, at least it was 


not aloser by wt. 
he 


attendant liad 


eoeite 


spoke 


cone loved ad. 


till ley 


Soinetine 


het word 


nor tor 


iftter: then throwing back her rimelets, and 














n 
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jooking the latter full in the fiee—* The count || whisper—a gaze of satisfaction and inquiry— 


ofiers marriage to Therese" she exclaimed ; 





‘f must be satistied of the trath of it from 


her own lips a 


Therese started up in the hed, when ne 
saw the countess enter her ehamber. * Lie! 


a whisper again, which was answered by a 
smile—though the brow of the person who 
gave that smile was any thing but an open 
one, andthe countess, entering her apartment 


alone, found Therese up, and in readiness to 


down ‘Therese,’ said the latter, casting a!) wait upon her, 


; : 1} 
discontented glance at the half-exposed neck) 


1) 
| 


of the disconcerted maid, ‘lie down, and tell) pains did it cost at any time, under the active | 
ine truly what passed between you and the) and tasteful hands of Therese ; and now less | 
© ' 


| 


count last evening inthe garden,’ 
rese to tell any thing was to tell the truth: 


she corroborated the communication of her 


The countess’s toilet was soonmade. Little 


For The-)| than ever, for the lady sat passive and ab- 
istracted, as though she took not the smallest 


interest in the operation; but her face was 


substitute in every particular, * Do you)! flushed, and languor hung upon her features. 


believe the count? —Do von love the count ?— 


Would you marry the count 2’ 
’ n | 





hut fruitlessly interrogated the lady. Therese | 
made no reply. 
continued the countess, £ your silence proves || 
vour folly and credulity. But beware that l 


your pride at the thought of enjoying the | 


[She desired the bell to be rung; a page 
successively | cutered, and she asked for a glass of water. 
There were only her snow-shoes to be tied 


‘Vain and aspiring girl ion 3 the attendant entered with them and 


proceeded to officiate for Therese, who was 
instantly dismissed, The countess cast a 


glance at her jewel-case which lay open upon 


count’s love does not make you the dupe of| the toilet, and then at the kneeling attendant. 


his artifice. He is a profligate! You should 


rather have listened to the honest Duke de | 


b——. 


Understand from him the only | 
terms upon whieh a domestic may hope for 


an alliance with a nobleman!’ The countess || 
was astonished at the imperturbable serenity 
with which Therese listened to her. * Con-|| 
fident girl!’ she added, ‘you despise my 


—* * 


warning, and may abide the consequences of 
\ i 


your prestunption ! But vou are too high on 
your station! Your engagement with me | 
i 


expires inva fortnight. Apply to the count; 








perhaps he may help you to a better one. || 
You are at liberty in a fortnight.’ | 

‘Would -T had discharged her this very 
day! cried the countess to her attendant, 
upon returning to the dressing-room ; ‘and 
I should unquestionably have done so, had I 
hut a fault to accuse her of. The latter part 
of this exclamation was delivered so emphat- 
ically, that the attendant looked inquisitivels 
in the speaker's face. The countess looked | 
inquisitively at her attendant. 

‘Well 2? said the lady . * Would you like 
tobe furnished with one 7 inquired the maid, | 

‘Yes,’ after a look of conjecture and a | 
pause, rejoined the countess, and abruptly i 
left the room. She rode about Paris till) 


dinnertime, A hundred stops did her chariot 


ind interchange of civilities with be Nes—her | 
uests of the preceding evening. She was all 


| 
wake to receive the compliments of beans, | 
animation and volubiljty; she talked of A 
thousand things, but thought all the while ol 
nothing but Therese and the count. She was 
engaged to a party in the evening. Upon 
Long up to make her totlet, she saw the 
attendant who had officiated for Therese in, 
the morning standing outside her dressing 
room door. A look admonitory of caution, 


eaused her to check her pace and tread more 


fily, There Wil a pratt c il the door—i 


Her respiration became tneasy: the page 
re-entered with the glass of water: she drank 
it off eagerly, and exclaiming—* Be quick! — 
precipitately left the room. 


| Coneluded in our next. | 





WW TURRITG SUSI YOUNaS. 


Matanzas. 


Maranzas is situated on the North side of | 
the Island of Cuba, nearly opposite the mouth | 
pot the Gulf of Mexico, and twenty leagues to 
the Eastward of Havana; immediately between 
two rivers, the San Juan and Yuinuri, at the | 
bottom of a spacious bay. Its appearance | 


loriis a striking contrast to the noise and | 


bustle, the close built streets, and crowded 


towers of the wall-encircled metropolis ; like 


an Indian village on the sloping border of 


some peaceful lake, itis seen silently creeping 
over its easy ascent in scattered security. In 


the rear, the mighty Pan lifts its dark blue 


|) summit, in solitary majesty, above the rising 


ground which conceals its base from the! 


view; and a deep, narrow chasm in the hill 
to the right, affords a channel to the river 
forming the Northern boundary to the city, 
while it discloses a partial glimpse of the 
beautiful valley of Yamuri. 


Matanzas, or ‘the place of slaughter,’ | 
i derives its name from having been the scene 
}ofa horrid and fatal massacre of the peaceable 

and defenceless aborigines, about the year} 


loti—and tradition reports that when pur | 


sured bw the ir blood-thirsty invaders, thousands 


of these moffensive creatures, with an unt- 


bu Mori! Lam 


killed, Tam killed,’ in imitation of the Spanish, 


versal shriek of * Yo ori 


rushed headlong, im amazement, over the 


iMmMnense precipices overhanging the valley :— 


from whence originates ts name, 


Frequentls luring the night, (for there are | 





|| no ewtes to the city,) the Monteros, or coun- 


trymen, are heard, returning on horseback tu 
their homes, singing some ballad or national 
‘song, ina tone peculiar to themselves, gen- 
erally accompanied by the guitar; and as my 
window overtooked the bridge of Yumuri, the 
song and guitar have frequently drawn me to 
watch the rude musician as he passed, dressed 
in his check-shirt and pantaloons, the latter 
drawn tight over the hips, by which alone they 
are supported, his broad brimmed straw hat, 
and his long Machete, or straight sword at 
his side, 

In Cuba, a well regulated Coffee Estate, is 
a perfect garden, One of moderate size, has 
from one hundred thousand to one hundred 
| and fifty thousand trees, producing, each, an 


average of about halfa pound of cleaned grain. 


| 
| 


The trees, which are not allowed to exceed 


about five feet in height, are planted six feet 


apart, in rows intersecting eath other trans- 
versely and obliquely, ino squares of ten 
| thousand, The squares are separated by 
broad alleys, lined eith ¢ with lime-hedges, 
pine-apples, flowers, cr fruit trees, The 
dwelling-house is generally placed at the bot- 


tom of the center avenue, which is always 





broader than the rest, and is sometimes 


planted with bamboos, or young palms, or 
mangoes, or other fruit trees of large size ; 
jand sometimes left io correspond with the 
other alleys. The negro houses from two- 
thirds of a rotunda, or three sides of an 
oblong square, nmmediately behind it: and 
the other buildings, the pasture grounds, &c. 
are behind these again. ‘Thus, the house 
commands the entire prospect of the estate ; 


and as the trees are regularly praned, their 


round tops, (scarcely distinguishing the even 
rows in which they are planted,) present a 
wide extended field, perfectly level, to the 
eye, which, when in bloom, has the appearance 


of being sprinkled over with snow—forming 


ll an avreeable contrast to the red Inahogany 


| color of the soil, which is always kept quite 
velean, The tall, straight, slender palms, are 


sparingly seattered throughout, and their 


plumy tops, waving in the wind, break the 





monotony of the view, and give it an air of 
| enchantinent truly delightful, Jlere and there, 
‘tufts of the feathery bamboo, with its long 
narrow leaves of light green, lend additional 
diversity ; and patches of the broad leaved 
plantain, present the idea of towns of fairy 
windmills; while the tremendous cotton tree, 
with its large, smooth, silver-colored trunk, 
bulying out towards the center, heaves out, 
from its very top, its gigantic arms, and, 
towerine over all ippears the venus of the 
scene 


—_-——— 


Iie is rich, whose income is more than be 
‘ Np pses, ane hee i por r whos S « Xp Hscs 
| 


exceed hi Micol, 
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WEISCCHBHBAWY. | 
A Drunken Coachman. 
Te date Earl of Pembroke, who had many | 
good qualities, but always persisted inflestbly | 
in his own opinion, which, as well as his 
conduct, was often very singular, thought of| 
an expedient to prevent the exhortations and | 
inportunities Of those about him. “This was 
to feign himself deat, and under the pretence 
of hearing very imperfectly, he would always) 
form his answer, not by what was really said | 


| 


to him, but by what he desired to have said. | 
Among other servants, was one who had lived | 
with him from a child, and served bim with 
great fidelity and affection, till at length he) 
became his coachman, "This man, by degrees, | 
got a habit of drinking, for whieh his lady | 
often desired that he might be dismissed, 


My lord always answered, * Yes, indeed, 


Jobu is an ex@ellent servant.’ 

‘Tsay,’ replied the lady, * that he is con- 
tinually drunk, and IT desire that he may be 
turned off? 

‘ Ave,’ said his lordship, * he has lived with | 
me from a child, and, as you say, a trifle of 
wages should not separate us,’ 

John, however, one evening, as he was 
driving from Kensington, overturned his lady 
in Hyde Park. 


when she came home, sue began to rattle the 


She was not much hurt, but 


earl, 

‘Here,’ said she, ‘is that beast John, so 
drunk that he can scarcely stand; he has 
overturned the coach, and if he is not dis- 
charged, may break our necks,’ 

* Aye,’ said my lord, * is poor Jolin sick ?— 
Alas, [am sorry for hin. 

‘lam complaining,’ said my lady * that he | 
is drunk, and has overturned me,’ 

* Ave,’ said his lordship, * to be sure he has 
behaved very well, and shall have prope r| 
advice,’ | 

My lady finding it hopeless to remonstrate, | 
went away ina pet; and my lord, having 
ordered John into his presence, addressed 


him very coolly in these words : 

‘John, you know I have a regard for you,| 
and as long as you behave well, you shall be! 
taken care of in my family : my lady tells me | 
that you are taken ill, and indeed I sce that) 
you can hardly stand; go to bed, and I will 


tuke care that you have proper advice, 
John, being thus disinissed, was taken to 


bed, where by his lordship’s order, a large 


his shoulders, and sixteen ounces of blood 
taken frombisarm. Jobm found himself next 
morning in a woful plight, and was soon 
acquainted with the whole process, and the 
reasons upon which it was commenced. Tk 


had no remedy, however, but to submit, and 





| 


what further would be his pleasure, 


| 
i 
| 


| begved to know what he 
{] 


| 
| 








jrid an rat, Sar! me can tell you how get rid 


very formally twice a day, to know how he | 
was, and frequently congratulated ay lady 
upon John’s recovery, whom he directed to, 
be fed only with water gruel, and to have no! 
company bet an old nurse, In about a week, | 
John having constantly seat word that he was | 
well, my lord thought fit to understand the 


messencer, and said * he was extremely glad 


ito hear thatthe fever had lett him,’ and desired 


to see him. 
When John caine in, * Well, Joliny says he, 


a | hope this bout is over.’ 


‘Ah, my lord,’ says John, *T humbly ask 


iF - “ed 
your lordship’s parcon, and [ promise never 


to conmnit the same fault again,’ | 

‘Ave, aye,’ says my lord, * you are right, | 
nobody can prevent sickness, and you should | 
be sick again, John, PE shall see it, though) 
perhaps you should not complam, and 1 


promise vou shall have the same advice and | 


‘God bless your lordship,’ says John, ‘1 


} 
|} the same attendance that you had now.’ 


hope there will be no need,’ 

‘So do Ltoo,’ replied his lordship, * but as 
long as you do your duty to me, never fear, | 
shall do mine to you.’ 

annetienetb 
Iiow to gct rid of Rats. 

A FRencuman called ata public house in 
London one evening, and asked for a room: 
to whichaservant conducted hin and inquired 
* Bring 
imme, Sar, "bout vine, ten o'clock, one, two, 
three, four eee, one cup coffee, one piece tort 
breed.’ The servant did as directed, and 
would like for 
breakfast, 


* You're very kind, Sar, i de 


morning, bring me de same, ‘bout nine, ten 
o'clock. Accordingly in the morning he was 
waited upon as directed, Learning that he 
wished for his bill, being about to leave, the 
landlord called at his room, saving, * Good 
morning, Sir—L[ hope you have been properly 
waited upon—L hope your coifee and toast 
was very good—I hope, Sir, you have slept 


well—here’s your bill, Sir, two guineas.’ 


4 | 
‘Ah, Sar, I no sleep too mush, T no sleep 


tall, you great many rat in your house—da 
scrash, scrash, all de 
sleep ‘tall, Sar.’ 


night—be ear, 1 no 


*T am exceedingly sorry ; 


I know we have some rats, we can't eet rid of 
them, we've tried every thing.” * You no get 


anrat.’ *Can you? well, if you will clear my 


house of ’m TH give vou aliost any sum of 
blister was put upon his head, another between | 


j 


your entertainment.’ 


he would rather have incurred as many more) 


blisters than lose lus place, My lord sent 


take de money, me tell you, 


money. * Ha—me take de money! me no 
rat cathure, dat no my professhone, me no 
‘Well, if you 
will tell me, excuse me, Hl take nothing for 
* Dat, Twill, Sar, do be 
zure.—De night, let vour savan carry de rat, 
one, two, three, four ev 
piece tose bread, In de morning come, let 


your savan do de same ting. Den vou come, 


v, one Cup cotlee, one | 


say good morning Monsieur Rat, Phope you 
very well, Sar—L[ hope your coffee and tose 
was very good, Sar—L hope you sleep very 
well, Sar—here’s your bill, two guinea. Be 
gar, Sar, bbe diam, your rat leave your house, 


Sar, an’ never come back, Sar 








Anecdote of Gen. John Sullivan. 
| ‘Tue Portsmouth Journal is mistaken in 


irepresenting this distinguished character as 
lof Scotch descent. The father of John and 
bean President of New Hampshire and 
| the Governor of this Commonwealth—came 
to this country in 1723; from the Emerald 
Isle, where he and his wife were both born, 
Both the sons were educated also by the 
futher. "There is a good story told, on the 
best authority, of Jolin’s first debut as a 
lawyer, which illustrates the character of the 
man, 

He went to Durham, N. 
by his brother James, who was younger, tor 
The set- 


Hlers there, chietly Trish, were opposed tosuch 


Hl. accompanied 


the purpose of opening an offiee, 





on innovation. They wanted no lawyers at 
alatall, They soon gave John to understand 
cus amuch, and indeed told him he must make 
John thought of it 


jawhile, consulted James, and finally made a 


loll, in so manv words. 


deliberate proposal, to settle the matter by a 
personal combat between himself and his 
brother, on one side, and any two of the 
trishimen they might seleet on the other ; af 
ithe former whipped they should stay; or i 
otherwise, they should go. "The challenge 
Was accepted, and decided in tavor of Jobn 
and James ; and never were two men more 


popular than they ever atter, 





Beautiful Contrast. 


Toe following happy passage is from the pen of Mrs 


Sigourney 

| * MAN inight be tmitiated inte the varieties 
and mysteries of needle work ; taught to have 
patience with the feebleness and waywardness 
of infaney and to steal with noiseless steps 
around the chamber of the sick; and 
}woman might be instructed to contend for the 
palin of science ; to pour forth eloquence in 
senates, or to “wade through fields ot 


slaughter toathrone.’ Yet revoltings of the 
soul would attend this violence to nature, this 


habuse of physical and intellectual energy ; 
‘while the beauty of social order would be 
defaced and the fountain of earth’s felicity 
brokenup, Wearrive, then, atthe conclusion, 


that the sexes are intended for different 
spheres, and constructed in conformity to 
their respective destinations, by Him who bids 
the oak brave the fury of the tempest, and the 
alpme flower lean its cheek on the bosom of 


eternal snows, 


But disparity does not noply 
The high places 


with all their pomp and glory, are indeed 


inferiority. of the earth, 
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accessible only to the march of ambition, or 


to the erasp of power; yet those who pass 


with faithful and unapplauded zeal through) 
their humble round of duty, are not unnoticed | 
by the * Great Taskmaster’s eye ," and their | 
endowments, though accounted poverty amones 
men, may prove durable riches inthe kingdom 


of Heaven.’ 





| 

| 

| 

| 

Love's Telegraph. | 
Ir a centleman wants a wife, he wears a ring 
on the first finger of the left hand; if he bi | 
engaged, he wears it ou the second finger ; it] 
and on the fourth, if} 
When a lady 


is not engaged, she wears a hoop or diamond 


married, on the third ; 
he never intends to be married, 


| 
| 
| 
“ - 
on her first finger; if engaged, on her second ; 


other. Now said the judges if we let this tan 
vo free he swears a lie, and by the law he 
ought to be hanged, while iftwe hang him he 
swears the truth, and by the same law he 
ought to go free, How shall they proceed with 
this nan according to this law, or what will 
be a just verdict ? 
— 

MAckLIN, going to insure some property, 
was asked by the clerk, how he would please 
to have his name entered: * Eutered 2? replied 
Macklin, * why Lam only plain Charles Mack- 
lin, a vagabond by et of Parliament: but, 


in Compliment to the times, you imay set me 


HOW SVHOUVINOUS terms,’ 





‘Go rr Jenny ’—A horse, with saddle and 





if married, on the third ; and on the fourth, | 
if she intends to die a maid, | 

When a gentleman presents afin, a flower, 
ora trinket to a lady, with the left hand, tis 


on his part an overture of regard ; 


she receive it with the left hand, it is consid. || 


ered as an acceptance of lis esteem ; but a 
with the right hand, itis a refusal of the offer, | 
Thus, by a few simple tokens explamed by | 
rule, the passion of love tis expressed, and | 
through the medium of the telegraph, the most | 
timid and diffident man may without difficulty, | 
communicate bis sentiments of regard for a 
lady, (and in case his offer should be refused) 


avoid experiencing the mortification of the 
| 


——_— | 


erpln i repection, 


Dr Fraxkow.—The leading 
Dr. Franklin's 


faculty which made him remarkable, and set 


prope rly ol 


mind, great as it was—the | 


him apart from other men—the generator, 
an truth, of all tus power—was cood sense— 
only plan good sense, nothing more, Ile 
man of there Was ho 


was nota CCS | 


brilianey about him: litte or no fervor; 
nothing like poetry or eloquence : and yet by 
the sole, untiring co-operation of this humble, | 
unpretending quality of the mind, he came to 


do more in the world of science—more in 


council—more in the revolution of cmpires— | 


uneducated, or self educated as he was—than 


five hundred might have done, each with more 
genius, more fervor, more eloquent e and 
more brilliancy. 

QQUESTION BY A Sornisyv.—Over a certam 
river there is a bridge, and at one end of the 


bridge a gallows, and at the other a house of 


judieature, with four judges who pass the | 


W hoe ver 


first take an oath, and swear 


following law: over the 


passes 
bridge must 


where he is coing and what is his busines 


If he swear the truth he shall go free, but i 
he swear falsely he shall be hanged upon the 

Jdlows. Now a certain man taking the oath, 
swore that he was come to be hanced on the 


eatlows, and that was dus busi und one 





Foren oF 
| 
| 


bridle, was reeently found without a rider 


search having been made, the gentleman 


| . ‘ 
Nihegaherid near a country. tavern in Olno; 
| 

| 

| 


drunk, was found 


janounted astride on awall * kicking and spur- 


| 

| pous for not moving forward. 
‘ lithe sobered, he discovered his mistake 
and dismounted, to the no small amusement 


of the bystanders. 

HWanrr.—The New Bedford 
(iazette gives an amusing instance of the force 
of habit. In the days of our grandfathers, 


there was one Joe Bowers, CONS Pit Hous above 
all wooers for his unremitting attention to his 
Hady love. By night and day, in storm or in 
cali. he knew but one road and that led to 
me mistress’ home. IJlis dow, his horse, his 
jcataoore ry thine that belonged to him—went 


ithat way, and no other. Even an old pair of 


| boots, which he threw away one night, were 
}found the next morning hicking against her 
dl mor, with the tocs turned Oul, JUST as he used 
}to wear them, having traveled two miles alone 
vin a dark night, with no other guide than the 


knowledge of the road, 
i 





The Mural Mepositorny. 
SATURDAY, APRIL 12, 1854. 
Sprrive.--Who loves not Spring’? Like many other 
subjects, the pomp and glory of Spring has been handled 
by so many writers, that ifs mest prominent features 
cannot at this day be improved upon. Yet we like to east 


a ghinee upon her as she passes, wreathed in her florid 


and redolent livery, amd record our humble tiopresstions 
It would be an endless task to bring forth all the stniles 
that have been attached to Spring he has bee likened 
to th freshness of vouth. er mildew of age had 
Whitened along its juvenile blo i or the Sumner of 
j mnatnhood th OW a mere serious aspect on the lineaments 
of the fac She has been likened to a strong man fineing 
| thee ela utosh er trou ti iad vis upain tis 
origial power lie tid su ne and chilly shower 
April, to the rile tril teas chmungle thenpselve 
in our sublunary cup—the first blue flower that points it 
ehahce to the skies, and bi " ‘ le the 1OW ink, to 
that affection which lives anor the sterner aspects of 
tite thre pricpous y di te tl repens wi homan 
ftom be leet ' teat Teertet im mount ver ‘ 
li ! tiricnt ruth ! bude lurth ! 


down Charles Macklin, esquire, as they are. 


ring most furiously,” cursing his supposed 


Having become | 


the tide of life, and its exitateve, as ue tall crowned with 
crimson glory beneath the West, to the tinal departure of 
the virtuous to the long night of death. 

We love 


the vernal season, There is a power in its beauty that 


We, too, lave our Tpressions on this subjeet. 


vives afresh impulse to our energies and sends the purple 
tide of life leaping along its channels. We lay almost 
donuant during the reign of snows, the heavens bung 
in solemn drapery, and the winds piping a dreary must 
in ourcars. Earth has not one inviting feature—we forget 
the wild beauty that hung around the cataraet in the ghen- 
we forget the sunny slope where the grass shone tn a 
fudcless green—we forget the glassy lake where we 
lannehed our fragile boat-—for Winter, stern Winter, 
comes savagely, and bids us cease our musings. But 


When Spring returns, these beanties one by one come back 





ehtover it. The 


to the mind, and throw a feeling of de 
leaves of the forest put forth—the willows that finge the 
brook begin to look green—flowers spring forth—the songs 
of birds begin with the first Mash of morning—the dewa 
descend —all, all assume anew life and strike us with a 
peculiar feeling. 

But amid all this glory there is something more to 
neties ‘lpr Kool day, and the Dutchman's § Pes’ 
takes place. April Pool day, is a day according to our 
howble estimation, when an tidividaal can be guilty of 
talsehoml- absolute falschood—and still maintain bis 
character for veracity. Poor fellows, whe are the dupes ot 
these talschoods. You are told your money is all falling 
from your pockets Owhen, perbaps, it lad fell theretrons 
months ago) and on turning to aseertain, saluted with 
Iprd Fool! Vlow many poor souls, in their eagertiess to 
grasp a horse shoe in the street, are unable to bold a 
probably on aecount of its being strongly impregnated 
with fire, Tf a shilling is picked up, ten chanees to one 
that a string is net attached to it, and some evil genins 
ready to dispute your legal possession — candles are mann 
factured from carrots— forgeries are Committed upon sugara 
and teas, by inelosing ashes in a neat piece of paper 
Flocks of the air and animals of the land appear at that 
time to be extrome'y numerous—every tree is filled with 
the one and the earth is literally alive with the other—but 
on exdmliation, Ke many other dreams of life, they are 
all pred kool 

Bat’ Pos* comes tous in anew light. Then is the time 
to declare hostilities against evgs. Bul, as an ege is a 
duonh, brutish thing, incapable of fecling we have had out 
doubts as to there being any real sin in this warfare 
Where this custom originated, we are not prepared to 
sav—bat imagine among the Dutel \s we are rather 
partial to this dav, we shall disiniss it in peace 

\gain we say, we love Spring—we love the odor that 
floats on her gales--the musie of her waters—her bluse 
skies and soft sunstitie Her stars are mellow and bright 
by night, and her moonlight pure and silvery. We will 
keep thee while we can, and hold a vigilant wateh upon 
theeveven until thou fadest away tote the ripening arma 
of Sumner. 


Letters Containing Remittances, 
Received atthis Office ending Wednesday last deducting 
the amountof Postage paw, 

J I Reed Hatlenbecks, Ms S100 N Colegrove 
Havana, NOY. S100: G. Van Vliet, Pleasant Plains. N 
VY. 81,005 J. 1. Graves, Willardsburgh, Penn. 80415 2 
Baldwin, & J. Van Dyek, Valitie No Y. @4.00 iW 
Richardson, Vietor, N.Y. S100) TL. Wilber, Sehagticoke, 

N.Y. 82,005 L. Van Deusen, Hillsdale, N.Y. 80.83 


SUYWVWARY. 


There would have been no one drowned, probably, in the 


lute disaster of the William Penn, at Phriticletplria it 
the Whe plinged tn the river could have wan but a 
few vard Ilere We see the necessity of cnecouraging 
Swing Seles 

The Cape de Verd Islands, from reeent accounts, are 
te hikhely te be threatened with Coamime this veur They 
are \ \ grateful to the American 

A few weeks sines ive the Lowell Journal, a man 
from the cour y catted with bis keg at the eraveston 
maker's. intl fown, and hedit  h kept the tlistiller 
\ exaet ts the man of gravestones Mr 

lown the street, fu hes the subepee md ET onark t 

Ls 5 De Le 

Inf laverack, on the 20th ult. Mi. Jot Jacobia. mn th 
wh vearot in a) 

flo the 2thualt. Jutta Morris, in the Sd wear of ber ace 

' tehiktet WR. Lardlow 
fin Celront. ont “tle ult. Mia. John J ( ' t. th the 
t il Lil 
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HE RURAL 





REPOSTTORY. 











OBUIGUAIAL POWWL Wo 
Forthe Rural Repository. 

Every man who has the least claim to taste, or even 
indited a stanza, good or indifferent has some friend, kind 
enough to blazon it among the ladies and forthwith he is 
besieged by a battery of Albums. ‘There is no retreating, 
aud capitulate you must. UL sat musing aday or two ago 
on the sad evils of Albumizing, when, who should pop into 
Now asl 
have a passion,’ not’ for the name of Mary,’ but for the 


my Sanctum, but my sweet cousin, Mary. 


dear little baggage, herself, 1 wag disposed to grant any 
thing she You 


her 


might ask of me may guess what she 


wanted Album, * PT serewed my 


thie 


for 
courage to the sticking 
following dedication. 


Dedication. 


a contribution 


point, and perpetrated 


Sons and daughters of the Lyre, 
Glowing with Poetic fire ; 

Ye who look with Prophet eye 

On earth, ocean, air and sky ; 

Ye who make all melting words 
Vassals to your thrilling chords— 
Who possess the diamond key 

To unlock all mystery — 

Who can paint with Iris lunes, 

Love, that every heart imbues, 
Sympathy, that pours the tear 

Over sorrow’s children here, 

Hope, that soars on buoyant pinions 
‘To the bright and blessed dominions, 
Virtue, that shall nerve the heart 
From the lov’d and good to part, 
Weave, oh weave! as genius weaves, 
Garlands from these spotless leaves. 
Twine for Beauty’s brow so fiir, 
Chaplets to inwreath her hair— 
Twine for Age and Wisdom’s head, 
Wreaths to flourish when they're dead—— 
Wreaths for every noble feeling 
Modesty would be concealing— 
Wreaths for youth, its smiles and tears, 
Prescient of its future years— 
Wreaths for sweet and true affection 
Clinging for a fond proteetion— 
Wreaths to bind the patriot’s brow, 
When his cheeks with freedom glow, 
Wreaths for Charity so kind, 

Staying, nurturing form and mind— 
Wreaths for him who breaks the chain 
Slavery has forged amain— 

Wreaths that time cannot destroy, 
Bright, as sweet, the fond employ, 
‘I'wine for him who frees the mind 


From the bands that strongest bind. 


Well deserveth he the gem, 

Brightest in fame’s diadem, 

Who shall pour the flood of science— 
Show the soul its true relhance-—— 
Lead the groping thoughts aright, 
Throuch the shades of mental night 


To the land of light and 


tory— 


Clime of mitcllectual glory 


Ye who pour the tide of song, 


While your glowing fancies throng— 


While the spirit lyre is strung, 
And your fingers o’er it flung— 
Will ye, can ye, fail in duty, 
Task’d by grace and wit and beauty: 
No! and while these pages shine, 
Radiant from the living line, 
Ye shall stand retlected here, 
As ye pencil, dark, or clear. 
For the Rural! Repository 
Song. 
I waren’p for thy coming 
From the dawning of day, 
Till the twilight had faded 
In darkness away, 
And when o’er the waters 
The moonbeam shone clear, 
The dash of thy paddles 


Came not to my ear. 


But [saw thy bark glide 
(Ver the ocean's deep grave, 
In strange stillness alone, 
Borne on by the wave ; 
And IT knew the fair form, 
Which at morning tt bore 
O'er the treacherous billow, 


Would meet me no more. 


Yet [ call’d thee in sadness, 
And the drear rocks around, 
Alone caught thy name 
And re-echoed the sound ;— 
As if but to mock 
The hopes that are fled, 
And the hearts’ vain repinings 


That mo 


iro for the dead, 


The bright flowers are springing 
Beside the lone cot 
The wild birds are singing, 
But thou hearest them not— 
The sweet music of nature, 
With which earth is fill’d, 
Brings no joy to thy heart, 


Now its beatings are still’d 


The deep swelling surge 
The wild storms that sweep — 
Disturb not thy rest 
In the untrodden deep, 
Then why should T mourn 
For the spirit that’s past 
The ocean's rouch foam 


‘To its haven at last. 


In the home of thy youth, 
By the green rustling vine, 

Doth not thy bright spirit 
Hold commune with mine. 


And whisper sweet peace 


, 


Concluding in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me 
But when the hour of trial came, 
When sickness shook this trembling frame, 
When folly’s gay pursuits were o'er, 

And tL could dance, and sing no more, 

Ah, then how wretehed should Tbe, 


Were this the only world for me 











| 

"To the care-stricken breast, 

That sighs but to share 

Thy own dreainless rest ” cC.. 1 

‘ 

Limes, | 
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PROSPUICITY 


or THE 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


Eleventh Volume, (Sceccond New Series, 
DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SUCH AS MORAL AND SEN 
TIMENTAL TALES, BIGQGRAPHY, TRAVELING SKETOUE Sy 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBELLOA TIONS, POR TRY, AMUSING 
MISCELLANY, HEMOROLS AND HISTORICAL 
sNecboTEs, &e. &e, 

On Saturday, the 7thot Jane, 134, will be issued the 
first number of a nee colame of the Renan Rerosrrory, 


On issuing proposals forthe Plewenth volume (Second 


New Series) of the Repository, the publisher tenders his 
most sincere acknowledgements to all Contributors, Agents 
and Subseribers, for the beral support whet the have 


afforded him from the commencement of his publication 
New assurances on the partot the publisher ota periods al 
Which has stood the test at wears, would seem superfluous, 
he will therefore only say thet pains Nor eENXpenss 

istent witha reasonable compensation for his labor, 
hallbe spared to promote theie cratifieation by its further 
improvement in typographical execution and original aud 


selected meatter 


LITERARY PREMIUMS. 


Rural 


ne 


cor 


publisher ot the Repository, desirous of 
presenting his readers with supenor orginal matter, and 
of eneouraging diterary talent. offers the following pre 
minis, Whieh he thatters lines. mas be comsidered 
worthy of notice by some ef the wrtoos ot the diay 


For the best ORIGIN AL TALE 
three pages of the Repository 
Por the best PORM (not less than forty 
Communications intended forthe prizes must be directed 
to William Bo Stoddard, Hodson, No VY. and forwarded 
previous to the first of July next—each enclosing a sealed 
of the mere the writer, “The 


toocenpy net less than 
aM) 


lithes) &D 


envelope aud residence of 


merits of the pleees will be determined by a Comittee of 
Literary Gentlemen selected for the purpose and wall 
iftter being dectded upon, be considered the property of 

| the publisher, 

rp: to albeases the articles imtended for the prizes must 

be POST PALD, or they will net be attended to 

| CONDELEOSS, 

| The RURAL REPOSIPORY will be published ever 
ther Saturday. in the Qluarto torm, and wall conta 
iWeot) stk bttibers ofermht pages cach, witha tithe 7 
id index to the volume. making in the whole 2t2 pages 
Tt will be priuted in handsome stvleoon Medium paper of 
i osthperier qpuality, With mew type tniahking, at the end of 


the contents of which 


the vear, aneat and tastetul volun 
Will be both aurtsiog and instructive ta tuture vears 
TERNS. Nie Bleventh volun Second New 


Serres; will commenee onthe Ith of June 


De 


nest, at the low 

roper aunum in advance or Datla 
atthe expiration of three months Crom the 
Any person, Who will remit us Five 
freeot postage, shall reeeive syr copies, and any 
whee Will remit Dollars, free of postage 
shall reeeive twee! and one copy of either of the 
previous volumes ubseriptions received for less 


rate of One 
\ hijty ¢ 


Thine 


tine 


of subscribing 
Dollars 
person us Ten 
copies 


No 


than one veur 


Names of Subseribers with the amount of subseriptions 
to be sent by the 7th of Jone. or as soon after as conve 
nient, to the publisher, WILLIAM B.S PODDARD 

Hudson, N.Y. March, V4 


ry? EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully 
requested to give the above atleast a 


afew thsertione, 
and receive Subseriptions, 


or 
tig notlee, 





Shakers’ Garden Sccds, 


Raised the last season, and putup in the best manner 
the United Society of Shakers, at New 
recerved and for sale by \ 


by Liclerern, just 


FrODDARD 





THE RURAL REPOSTTORY 


IS TUBLISHEDEVERY OTHER SATURDAY, ATIIUDSON, N.Y. BY 
Win. 08. Stoddard. 

It is printedin the Quarto form, and willeontamn twenty 
sik Hutobers of eight pages each, with atitle page and index 
tothe \ tinnie 

TERM a Dollar pei num in advance, or OF 
/ ’ nl I (int it the expiration of three month 
t ithe ! ft subsertbing \ny person, who will remit 
us | Piet the 1 yy ire fall peceryve in copie 
ened ‘ rs \ will remit ua Ten Dolla free of 
| ti } re / ey ’ bone cop ‘ he 
rath " No boc rece ater th 
mney if 

Vio) ‘ ‘é Commu it be miu ; ‘ 











